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::. .'•.'> *r<7i::.'.'^.r ^f •L:- zuxA rhe cei^'ms cf -iie earlier ver- 
>,>.r. ar^ pf^s^rr-t, ':.ix V> farther amplifv the coneepdoa tbe 
v>:* f'fpr'A^fr.trt AtiA.* a-, crv'ir.^ OT^t with the weight that ka? fccer. 
iui'i*A Vp hi* ishouiders hv the eosiiLOtion in heaven. And diij 
Jd^ra of the w^n^it of the goda as pressing heavilv on Atlas is 
fi<A r^ev/ in itiieif : Bereral references are found to it. mostlf 
fc/r-re-zer in ^>K'id and StatinB. Vii Th^h. 5. 429; 5i7r. 1, 1, 
r,^, : Ov. J/^e. &, 273. 

I/tit in thin c//nnection it is new. Two tendencies on the 
part of the y^^ can be seen in this — f 1) his aptitude for en- 
^ar/iU'tt on rrjat^rrial that he finds in other pc-cts, material which 
;> usually the r^^irnrnon sto^^-k of epic poetry. (2) the peculiar 
r.n^nn* of hi-; faculty for description, which places before the 
rn I nd'H eye. as if in a picture or work of sculpture, the object 
or H/'^ffjc under consideration.* Statins seizes a striking mo- 
ment in the s^;ene and fixf^ it before one, thus giving one, as 
it wcrfsy a phot^>^aphic view. This is what he has done in 
the prem^t instance: Atlas is caught crying out, just as the 
h^nvrfnM w:(:Ui to ]ffi slipping from his shoulders; and we get 
the picture of the upturned face remonstrating against the 
ii(UUn] weight. 



' Si'M l.c{/raH, op. nit., p. 273. 
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tiil« i)i/< 9^^Am ^Kn^mi^r Hit: ^«^fK9K mit ii^ ^nei vbbsb mm 
44^ '-fUW: ysftvmp^ yn iwr iPir^ wu:. TIjaji xtz^fhe inn. iiH 
'7j*y,^^,ui:f-; iv tin!!viiirt?5: til ulnauuL Ti JTjuiit HUL He a mugaue r 
^< i^?* ^ni^/ttt'in^ jttil n*, unsF i lurract \z lie: £vacsK is sat 

j^wB^r a li'inr , tuit 5»3jff»*^?int t i^sniiir 'nangigagri; n: Sat- 
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l^/t it i* tfc* n^x^yfAd iitoAnn fA Sutrx/ deKripdiMi that 

MMrrU uhi qtK>&dam exeerui tapttu 
f^fti/i/Jarri liuii<> SuAjen eonsompgenit arco. 

71m7 hilU Af^l w';^>^lit wmihlfi vrheti they behold the goddess as 
t^Mfj //f*/'4; U?>ii?ld Jiirf ftft/.T »he Jiad wearied herself with the 
uiHuy^iU^r of SuAh^u cbildn?ri. Tt appears as if Statins had in 
niUit\ « pHimHtrti of Ovi/J TJ/e/. 6^ 216) which describeB Apollo 
Hiifi l>intni rntntuy down t/) C'itli^eron to avenge themselves on 

' huntmtm 1n¥or» ifilN ffit4*rfirfiatlr>n of 'conscia/ His note on 'oonacia 
t»\\¥it' )« MM fiillowM-"' lUiptuM McIIIcH Hjlae. Male Pius, quasi refogium 
Mil iiMMit iri Miif<<^»r<frri ialianorum iciret, vel consciam, pallidam ab eventu 

li*|i||l'Mt. 
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Ifi xe^Aio TXSQfM aanmqmt brKcizui pcaih 
'shxdBi Ofuea. insRDi; ^fmm Bedem Somnim toIco 
rajba Usf^sn fimzst. fofii«jiie sob onmibos 
iJGm}tft^pi& pnKtena Tsrumom mgostra i amim , 
0»rtftiifi hi £r/nbag italmljait. ScjIIaiqiie bif utum 
^ ^i^ftrtaci^jseoimiis Briareos. a« befaia Lenuie 
l^/frerE/^mx^ ftridem, dammiiqiie armiiu Cluniaen, 
O'^nroiiiaiy HarpTiaeqiie, et fomui Tricorporifl umbne. 



TImt inhMimatM <tf Dit are arranged into tiiree groups in 
V^ipFf ae^/ont At the direshold at die frcmt of die palaee^ 
and fj^tmynA abr/nt it, Grief and Avenging Cares bare dieir 
\0Am. Tiere^ X/jf>^ are pale Disease, sad Old Age, Fear, Hnnger, 
IndiiEeDee, Deadi, ToiL At die tbresbdd to die rear stand 
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rndonbtedly we have here a picture: Silenus is lying down, 
Uoited from his revels of the preceding day. At some little 
disUnce from him lie the garlands that adorned him in his 
ivreb; and his hand still clutches the tankard with worn handle. 
Perliaps Statius may have had this passage in mind: or some 
pVtnre that gave the suggestion. 
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trans armos feriunt, vacante tergo, 
nee eemas cito, eemuos magistros 
temones mage sufferant, an axes. 

(Sid. ApoU. 23, 350). 

As a proof that this vividness of description was not due to 
l)om>wing from Homer, Legras cites Theb. G, 590 — where the 
pose of the youthful athletes preparing for a start in a foot-race 
is described. For this, he says, there is no Homeric back- 
ground: 

poplite nunc sidunt flexo, nimc lubrica forti 
pectora conlidimt plausu, nunc ignea toUunt 
crura, brevemque fugam necopino fine reponunt. 

Statius' description of Phlegyas throwing the discus (Theb. 6, 
678 flF.) is also taken as a proof that the poet was no mere imi- 
tator of Homer. This is the passage which some interpreters 
of Statius maintained owed its inspiration to Myron's * Disko- 
bolos ' ( Vid. K. Fr. Hermann, Uher den Kunstsinn der Earner, 
p. 30 ff.), but which Gaymann (Ktmslarchaolorjische Studien, 
p. 27) contends need not be referred to that work of art. Le- 
gras agrees with the latter that the description is original with 
Statius, that he is merely drawing a word picture of a scene 
he had beheld often in the circus, — ^ Stace ne parait devoir qu' 
k lui-meme ces peinturcs, ct elles sont vivantes.' 

But what is original with Statius is not so easy to deter- 
mine. As Legras himself remarks he watches Ovid very 
closely. Anyhow, even where he is not altogether original he 
can. be counted on for additional details. This has been seen 
already and can be further illustrated by an examination of 
his description of the wrestling bout between Tydeus and Agyl- 
leus (Theb. 6, 835 ff.) and a comparison of his treatment of the 
themes with that of poets that preceded him : 

levat ardua contra 
membra Cleonaeae stirpis iactator Agylleus, 
Herculea nee mole minor, sic grandibus alte 
insurgens humeris hominem super improbus exit 
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Hie parallel passage in Ovid is the description given by the 
river-god Achelous of the struggle in which Hercules van- 
quished him (Met 9^ 31 ff.)- "^ho several steps in the de- 
scription are as follows: the preparation — stripping for the 
bout (L 32) : sprinkling of the opponents with sand (3;'), 30) : 
sparring for holds (37-43): the struggles (44, 45): their 
struggle compared to a fight between two bulls: a beautiful 
heifer, the prize of victory stands by, and all the herd watch 
the furious encounter (40-40): struggling and breaking of 
holds (51-53): Hercules falls on Achc!«>us (r)4-01): the river- 
god employs his arts of transformation, but is vanquished (62- 
84): picture of the vanquished god (84). 

The resemblance of Statins' treatment to that of Ovid is 
striking — though with him details are dwelt on at much greater 
length. The pose, and stripping for the contest (835): de- 
scription of combatants (837-846) : preliminaries — oiling their 
bodies and sprinkling them with sand (847-850) : the start — 
playing for holds : Agylleus towering over Tydeus is compared 
to a tree bent down to the ground (851-859) : trying for holds 
and breaking them (860-3) : simile of the fight between two 
bulls — the white heifer, the cause of the dispute, stands by and 
watches the combat : simile of the fighting boars : simile of the 
bear (864-9): effect of the strain on the contestants: Tydeus 
beneath his opponent : simile of the buried miner : Tydeus' hold : 
he raises his opponent: throws him to earth and falls upon 
him: picture of the vanquished hero: 

tandem pectus humi pronumque extensus in alvum 
stemitur, ac longo maestus post tempore surgit. 

That the resemblance of Statins' description to that of Ovid 
is not accidental, one is tempted to conclude. They come 
especially near in their description of the actual struggle. 
Ovid compares the fight to that of two bulls, with the beautiful 
heifer, and the rest of the herd standing by: 

non aliter vidi fortes concurrere tauros 
cum pretium pugnae toto nitidissima saltu 
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CHAPTER III. 

Similes of Statius. 
Theh. 11, 530. 

This stylistic tendency in Statius can be illustrated by an 
examination of bis similes, some of which he borrows from one 
author, some from two or more, while some are original with 
him. Scarcely ever does he reproduce a simile in the exact form 
in which it appears in the author to whom he is indebted. He 
takes sometimes an element from one author and another ele- 
ment from another. Naturally then his similes are more elabo- 
rate, and it is this fact at times that leads him off into picture 
drawing. An illustration of this is seen in a simile in the 
eleventh book of the Thebaid, where he compares the struggle 
of the brothers Eteocles and Polynices to the fight of two wild 
boars. The original of the simile is Euripides, Phoen, 1379 — 
a description of the duel between Eteocles and Polynices : 

^^av SpdfjLTffia Seivov aWij'Kot^ eiri * 
Kdirpoi S' 57rft)9 O'qyovre^ aypCav yivw 
^wijyjraPy a(f>p^ Bid/Spoxoi y€V€idSa^, 

Statius takes over the simile, and after the rhetorical manner 
adds descriptive epithets. In the Euripides passage the boars 
are represented as coming together ^ whetting their cruel tusks 
— with foam scattered over their jaws.' With Statius, the con- 
ventional epithet * fulmineos ' is used. Their bristles are said 
to stand up on their backs, and fire to flash from their eyes; 
their jaws are called * lunata ' : 

fulmineos veluti praeceps cum comminus egit 
ira sues strictisque erexit tergora saetis: 
igne tremunt oculi, lunataquc dentibus uncis 
ora sonant; spectat pugnas de rupe propinqua 
venator pallens canibusque silentia suadet. 

(Theb. 11, 530.) 
6 
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ceu murmurat alti 
implacata quies pelagi, cum flamine fracto 
durat adhuc saevitque tumor dubiumque per aestum 
lassa recedentes fluitant vestigia venti. 



Theb. 10, 646. 

When the Thebans were being hard pressed by the besieging 
Argive army, their leaders approached Teiresias to enquire 
from him what way their safety could be secured. He declared 
to them that hard conditions were attached to their safety — 
that the Dragon of Mars demanded that the youngest scion 
of the race sprung from him should be sacrificed for their 
city: in no other way could Thebes be saved. This prophecy 
was aimed at Menoeceus. 

Statins goes on to describe how Menoeceus was inspired to 
sacrifice his life to save his city. The goddess Virtus comes 
down from heaven and, assuming the likeness of the prophetess 
Manto, approaches the yputh to inspire him to give up his 
life. The poet describes the various details of the goddess* 
disguise, which was not perfect enough to hide the beauty and 
dignity of the goddess beneath: 

sed placuit mutare genas, fit provida Manto 
(responsis ut plana fides) et fraude priores 
exuitur vultus, abiit horrorque vigorque 
ex oculis, paulum decoris permansit honosque 
mollior, et posito vatum gestamina ferro 
subdita; descendunt vestes, torvisque ligatur 
vitta comis (nam laurus erat) ; tamen aspera produnt 
ora deam nimiique gradus. 

To give a picture of the goddess attempting to conceal her 
divine form beneath human garb, Statins recalls the picture 
of Herakles at the home of Omphale in Lydia, wearing the 
dress of Omphale's maidens and engaging in women's tasks 
and women's religious rites: 
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But the purpose of the simile is different in the two poets. 
This is indicated by the application of it in the last lines of 
each passage. In Homer the beauty of Nausicaa is thrown 
into strong relief: 

&9 ^ y afj^iiriXoia-i fiereTrpeire irapOdvo^ aSfi^q^ • 

in Vergil the joyousness of Dido is emphasised: 

talis erat Dido, talem se laeta ferebat 
per medios, 

in order to bring out by contrast the tragedy of her subsequent 
fate. The pathos of Dido's situation is never absent from 
Vergil, hence the intrusion of the sentimental touch, which is 
not found in the Homeric simile. 

Further comparison of heroic women — Helen and Penelope 
— to Artemis are to be seen in Od. 4, 122 ; 17, 37 ; 19, 64 : but 
enough of this traditional material has been dealt with to 
enable one to set up a comparison with the Statins passage. 

In all of the passages cited the god or goddess with whom the 
hero or heroine is compared is described at length, whatever 
the motive for the description may be — ^whether it be to display 
erudition or represent the pathos of a situation or extol the 
beauty of a princess. The motif is traditional, but the treat- 
ment is individual and full of freshness and life. But with 
Statins it has become conventional. He does not stop to des- 
cribe Apollo — from the preceding description of Achilles the 
typical Apollo is easily recognisable ; and so with the lines : 

qualis Lycia venator Apollo 
cum redit et saevis pernmtat plectra pharetris, 

the statues of Apollo the hunter, on the one hand, and on the 
other Apollo the musician stand before the reader. The poet's 
shifting of the description from the god to Achilles has given 
this effect — an effect which seems to be inevitable with Statins 
in much of his description. That is, his own description of 
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-» itiL tii^ '.ti-ai^ fiii^ i£ i:«€if: lijC irLhac oil 17 iisr maauc Lassda 

*raui ^idft Iac ii*^^ eEpci5« ir liit tcx:. crrEziffB ier dreas 

<xc:.i^ out bftr diK^srreiiftd lodts. The pi^nre cf lie tws> K<d- 
c yjMM. i< i^amif 'jL Ifut it if fxmTgcDoyial Xor t2lk Sniins is 

\:A ioT iii« pi/rtTire of Lm.v,hm, Ani Hec*:£- he saen^ k* have 
tyrfi^jri ftifl^^ frfjTxi the earlj traditioiL At direresn times this 
4vXy '4 atUfXidin^ lyhoin as she returDed from the hTmt wms 
iUbititaifA U> differeDt gods — now to Apollo and acain to Heracles. 
l/inriZ nnpy^ruA the gode on Olvmpns with the sp-^iis of the 
bunt; heriT^ the fact that she wa£ attended so dntifnllT. on her 
arrival borrje. Callimachns (Hymn io AH^mit,, 141 S. ) as- 
KjgTiii t// lUiTXfiHB the ta£k i>f taking care of her weapons, and 
l/> Ap^/llo thi; unloading of the spoils: 



07^ 69 A109 o1mo9 il 
hSa roi avrtdhnne^ hit rrpofioX^i SexQmu 
IrrrXa fuv 'Epfieitj^ axcucTfatK^ airrap 'AvoXXinr 
Bfjplov orm ^ptfaOa .... 

lUii Ktatius in order to secure the picture of the mother and 
daughter U) balance the description of Thetis and her supposed 
daijght^.'r assigns this care to Latona. 



Ach. 1, 482. 

The name phenomenon is observed in the series of conven- 
tional pictures drawn by the poet to illustrate how the Greeks, 
aHsembled at Aulis, refused the claims of all the other heroes to 
the (captaincy of the host and demanded Achilles — ^how the as- 
piring loaders themselves drew back before him in acknowledg- 
ment of his superior power. The Greek host is delayed at 
Aiilin by a calm. The pause in the expedition gives oppor- 
tunity for the selection of a captain, and there is no lack of 
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Here again the description has become conventionalised. The 
reader leaves it, not with Achilles in mind but with represen- 
tations of the god Dionysus, of which there were countless 
numbers. 



Ach. 1, 755. 

The description of the banquet at the palace of Lycomedes 
is worthy of notice. Ulysses and Diomedes, out on their mis- 
sion of finding the lost Achilles and trying to induce him to 
join the Greek host that was on its way to Ilium, were the 
privileged guests at the festival. The poet describes how the 
palace was all astir with expectation of the arrival of the dis- 
tinguished Pelasgian guests, how Ulysses in his turn could 
scarce suppress his joy at the prospect of detecting Achilles 
and being able to persuade him to leave his life of simple enjoy- 
ment, by the sight of warlike weapons. Then he turns to the 
picture of the banquet that is spread — the male guests reclining 
and waiting for the appearance of Lycomedes' daughters. He 
describes the situation as follows: 

iamque atria fervent 
regali strepitu et picto discumbitur ostro, 
cum pater ire iubet natas comitesque pudicas 
natarum. subeunt, quales Mseotide ripa, 
cum Scythicas rapuere domos et capta Getarum 
moenia, sepositis epulantur Amazones armis. 

At the word from Lycomedes the daughters appear attended 
by their maidens. One expects from the poet a description of 
the beautiful women in the conventional fashion: instead he is 
given a picture of the Amazons in their Thracian home, reclined 
at the feast with arms laid aside after their ravages of the 
surrounding country. This is so different from what one ex- 
pects in such a situation that he is forced to conclude that Sta- 
tins had before his mind some work of art and that his descrip- 
tion of the daughters of Lycomedes turned to that. Especially 
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